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INTRODUCTION 


The short story is one of the oldest forms of literature — 
perhaps the oldest of all. It probably originated around 
primitive camp fires, when hunters described, with uncon- 
scious art and imaginative emphasis, their deeds of the day. 
It found more formal expression in the classical fables and 
in some of the tales of the Old Testament and Apocrypha. 
In the Middle Ages it dowered in many different pastures, 
^ater, the Renaissance gave birth to the novella, which is 
exemplified by the Decameron of Boccaccio. From this 
model came the French conte, and such collections of stories 
m English as William Painter's The Palace of Pleasure, 

, During the last fifty years, however, the short story has 
developed in scope and variety more rapidly than during 
the preceding five centuries. There is no other form of 
imaginative writing in which the twentieth century has 
discovered so many new possibilities of art, interpretation 
of life, and entertainment* 

Some of the reasons for this sudden development of the 
short story are bound up with the development of fiction 
in general. The vast expansion of the reading public and 
the rise of the circulating libVary have caused so many 
minds — and so many more — to grapple with the tech- 

nique of the novel that fiction has discovered a hundred 
and one new tricks and methods. All of these have be- 
come part of the equipment of the short-story writer. 

The short story, however, has also made rapid growth 
in its particular territory. During the eighteenth 
century it was not a popular form of writing, and in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century it was regarded 
primarily as an abbreviated novel — ^as something for a 
novelist to toy with when not engaged on full-scale work. 
At the end of the nineteenth century, however, writers of 
talent and enterprise began to realize that the short story 
presented problems of story-telling and composition that 
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were quite different from, and often more difficult or more 
satisfying than, those of the full-length novel. The short 
story became a distinct literary form. 

At the same time the demand for short stories increased. 
The last fifty years have seen a phenomenal growth in the 
production and circulation of newspapers and magazines, 
To cater for the requirements of this new and extensive 
market short stories were a necessary commodity. In- 
evitably, the majority of these stories were — and are- 
machine-made, ephemeral things. But literature is seldom 
the product of ivory towers; in all ages good writers as well 
as bad writers have to serve the public that is available to 
them. *No form of art,* writes W. Somerset Maugham, 
'is produced unless there is a demand for it, and if news- 
papers and magazines did not publish short stories they 
would not be written. All short stories are magazine 
stories or newspaper;, stories. The writers must accept 
certain (but constantly changing) conditions; it has never 
been known yet that a good writer was unable to write 
his best Owing to the conditions under which alone he 
could gain a public for his work,* 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, therefore, 
jojnmercial opportunity and the development of fictional 
»chniqne had conspired to give exceptional encouragement 
to the ^ort-story writer.'' During the twentieth century 
other influences have furthered the growth of the shorf 
story in the English-speaking countries. Culturally we 
have always learnt much from France; and the stories of 
Guy de Maupassant probably had an even greater influence 
upon English writers than upon the French. Later, with 
the vogue for Russian liter^iture, came the stories and 
sketches of Tchekhov— -another stiWus to English short- 
story writers. Then again, with the gradual decline in 
pnblic appreciation of poetry, many would-be poets found 
themselves ^thout an audience. The short story, in 'many 
c^es, provided them with the most sympathetic and 
effective alternative medium. 

In recent years there have been many critical disserta- 
tions on the art of the short story. There have also been 
many attempts to define the short story as distinct from 
the novd. In introducing this collectton of short stories 
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I would avoid such delinitkms. A short story is a story 
that is not loug; that would seem to be a suilicient, if 
inexact, rule of thumb by which to work. lu>r the rest, 
I woiiki einphasiz<^ the variety of the stories ratluu* than 
dheir adherence it) any critical formulae* M have never 
from the first had the slightest interest in plots/ writes 
H* E* Bates. To O. Henry, on the other hand, plots w(‘re 
■almost everything. Tchekhov said that a story should 
have neither beginning nor en<b Oljviously this is a tiuM>ry 
that would not have commeudod itself to Kipling or Stacy 
'Aumonier. 

Perhaps there are two guiding principles <jnly tliat ximl 
influence an editor in compiling an anthology of this kind. 
One is expresst^d in the words of John (hilsworthy: 'The 
first essential in a short-story writer m the power oi interest- 
ing sentence by sentenced Unlike the imvelist, the short- 
story writer canimt rely on the cumulative effect of chapter 
after chapter. His writing, for this reas<m, must more 
taut, highly charge<l, and rigorously controlIe<L 'Fhe other 
principle has been voiced by Somerset Maugham. 'To my 
mind/ he writes in ttie preface to (kmnt}pidUims, 'it is imt 
enough when the writer gives you the plain facts seen 
through his own eyes (wliich means, of course, that they 
are not plain facts, but facts distorted by his own alio* 
syncrasy); I think he sliould impose upon them a design/ 

The present selection is intendtHi to be a companion hi 
the earlier volume of English Skmi Skwks (Ncn 7*13} in 
Everyman's Library, winch tmmi the growth of the shfirt 
story in England from 'The Green Knight/ of Arthurian 
legend, to the twentieth century. Severid mtKiern writers, 
such as Thomas Hardy, John Galsworthy, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Coud'i. ami Sir Hugh Walfiole, are represented in 
English ShoH SkwkSf md have therefore Iwn omittetl 
from this further volume, Mor are the short stories iif 
G, K. Chesterton, Walter tk la Mare* and Aldmis Huxley 
represented here, for sei’iarate miscellanies of their work 
have already appeared in Everyman's Libmry, WritiTs 
of ghost stories have been excluded too* since Kverymaii 
has a separate collection of them (Mo, $5a), to whidi such 
masters a« M. M. James and Algernon Bdtekwood con tribute. 
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Witb these exceptions, however, the present volume 
aims at giving a representative selection of short stories 
by authors who have lived and written in the twentieth 
century. 

The collection begins on one side of the Atlantic with 
Joseph Conrad and Rudyard Kipling, two masters of the 
craft, whose methods and models have inspired two schools 
of younger writers, and on the other side of the Atlantic 
with O. Henry, whose Peters as a Personal Magnet’ 
is a perfect example of the tale with an unexpected ending. 
As a literary exemplar, Stephen Crane shonld stand beside 
O. Henry, but his greatest story, ‘The Open Boat/ is 
already reprinted in several anthologies, and as he died in 
1900 he is not strictly eligible for this book. 

America has contributed much to the golden age of the 
short story. Some of the best of the early American work 
in this medium will be found in American Short Storks of 
the Nineie$nth Century (No. 840 in Everyman’s Libraiy). 
For the twentieth-century selection two writers of successive 
generations have been chosen to fellow O. Henry. Sherwood 
Anderson*' whose influence has been much greater than his 
own fame, reveals in ‘I ’m a Fool’ the poetry and poignancy 
of emotion that can he experienced by an inarticulate 
sensibility in a commonplace situation. William Saroyan, 
the youngest writer in the book, shows the development of 
short-story technique to an almost acrobatic virtuosity. 

Fantasy has been a favourite element in modern short 
stories, and has inevitably inspired much whimsical and 
undisciplined writing. It is represented here in its more 
restrained forms, wi^ Saki’s urbane and matter-of-fact 
'Tobermory/ with T. F, Powys’s bucolic fable about ‘Mr 
Pirn and the Holy Crumb,’ and with Richard Hughes’s ‘The 
Ghost.’ Fantasy also hovers over E. M. Forster’s ‘Story 
of the Siren,* though this finely balanced tale never crosses 
the margin of the unseen. 

It is not posable to do justice %with only one choice to 
the varied work of W. Somerset Maugham; but ‘Louise’ 
is one of the most skilful of his shorter tales, and demon* 
strates that command of social comedy which is evident 
in his plays and in such novels as Cakes and Ale (which 
is also to be foind in : Everyman’s Library). Comedy is 
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the essciKT, <if Stacy Aumonicr’s ‘Miss Wraccgirdhs.' 
This story, i'.i-r.ilil Hwilctt’s R.m!tiiiic tiute comctly ‘Wax’ 
aud V. S. I'lJt.hcttS wrv ‘Scu-m* «f IIumDur/ effectiv«^y 
show how mtulcH! f.tniv ■ tcUi-rn can i)icre«‘ a tragic 
situation wuii idnittH .d irony. Thfy ctiectivdy answer 
the conii.Iaint that inuilnn short stt.rk-a arc preoccunual 
with glixjm. 

I he muse stiinld c utnlcrtoiics of life, it is true, are echoed 
ia snnw of ttie imext inodrni stories. Three notable 
examples ;wf James Joyce’s ’Cky,’ the slight hut di.sturb- 
ing inccc hy I», H, laiwrriKV, 'twroml ikst,' and Katherine 
ManHficl.i’fi deeply imiving htnry, ’The Chirtkn Party/ 

Any dote study of the initst.unling shiirt-.story tellers of 
our time reve.th .ig.iin .»ml again their remarkable diversity. 
There am hmin of imit.itors of temjmrajrily fiwhionabk 
mnod.*« and jncfluak; but amongst the true artiste the 
prwiumiDitnt characteristic is individualtty. That sly and 
devasUiinglv simple tale, 'The tlreen Drake,* for example, 
bears in every line the Hjimistakable imprint of A, p:. 
Coppard. ilmt p.ithetie, yet strangely comic study of 
racial distinetiuna, ’T'tm Desert Islander.' has the charac- 
teristic sigautuin of Stella Denson. 

Another element, which will bo found in at IcMt thwe- 
quarters of the tales in this b«M»k, is pCH'try. As I have 
already suggestetl, it is arguable that in an earlier age 
many of the writers represented here would have writtMi 
ia verse, lyrical or satirical. In our era, however, the 
short story has btxu so developed and perfected that it can 
provide the medium for poetry no less than aarrattve. 
There is a lovely lyrical perception running through 
H, E. liatfs's narrative of a child's day, ''Alexander'; 
and strange though it may wtem, P. G. Wodehouse's 'The 
Fiery Wooing of Mordred* rowfei on a note which may be 
ludicrous, liut is slwrly lyrical in its humour. 

Humour and poetry, oarraDve excitement and character, 
fua, fantasy, satire, anti philoimphy'-^ these can be 
expressed in that compact tad versatile medium, the 
modern story. AH can b« found amonpt the twAity 
itoffcs in this book. 
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chuifned-up water frothed alongside with a 
murmur. And the white man’s canoe, aclyaiacing 
upstream in the short-lived disturbance of its own 
making, seemed to enter the portals of a land inm 
which the very memory of motion had for ever 

departed, t n- 

The white man, turning his back upon the set t 
sun, looked along the empty and broad expanse of 
the sea-reach. For the last three miles of its conrst; 
the wandering, hesitating river, as if enticed irresist- 
ibly by the freedom of an open horizon, flows stmiight 
into the sea, flows straight to the east— to the east 
that harbours both -light arid darkness. Asterrr of 
the boat the repeated call of some bird, a cry dis- 
cordant and feeble, skipped along over the smooth 
water and lost itself, before it could reach the otlxcr 
shore, in the breathless silence of the world. 

The steersman dug his paddle into the stream, 
and held hard with stiffened arms, his body thrown 
‘forward. The water gurgled aloud; and suddcmiy 
the long straight reach seemed to pivot on its centre, 
the forests swung in a semicircle, and the slanting 
beams of sunset touched the broadside of the canwt 
with a fiery glow, throwing the slender and distorted 
shadows of its crew.upon the streaked glitter of the 
river. The white man turned to look alread. 'ITu; 
ourse of the boat had been altered at right-an^^les 
0 the stream, and the carved dragon-head of its j >rt )w 
vas pointing now at a gap in the fringing bush os of 
the bank. It glided through, brushing the ov€*r- 
hanging twigs, and disappeared from the river like 
some slim and amphibious creature leaving the writer 
for its lair in the forests 
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The narrow rm-k was like .i diteh: trtriiiiOH. fabu- 
lously deep; tilled with jiiluuiii under the thin .strip 
of pure and sliiiihiK blue «.f (he heaven. Iinntetise 
trees soared it[», invisible behiijd the festooned 
draperies of creepers. Here and there, near die 
glisteiiinji; blackness of the wafer, a twisted root of 
some tail tree .shtiwed ainonKsf the tratery of .small 
fairs, hittek and dull, writhing and nmtionie.ss, like 
an ;irn‘si<Hl siiaki*. 1 he short words of (he padtUrr?; 
reverberated loudly heiweeii the tltiek and soiuhre 
walls of v<‘getafiou, Ikuknes.s oozed out {ji»m 
■ bf'twt'en the tn-es, ihnmgti the tangled iiiaz.- of the 
creepers, from behind the gicat f.mta.stir and nil. 
stirring leave.s; the diikness, mysfciioiis and 
invincible; tint tiatkiuss sienteti ;ind j>oi.sonous of 
im|M!netrabl<> forests. 

The men poled in tin* shtniling w.der. 'Ihe creek 
broadeneil, opening out into ,i widi* sweep of a stag, 
nnnt lagomi. ihe foiests len-ded from the marshy 
hank, letiving a level strip of bright greiii, reedy 
gniSH to frame the reflected bhteiiess of the sky. A, 
fleecy pink dmid drifted high above, Imihng the 
delicate colotiring of its image under the floating 
leaves juul the silvery blossoms of the lotus. A little 
house, perched on high piles, apjieartsl black in 
the tlmtiujce. Near it, two tall thlKirig jialnw, that 
seemed to have mine out of the forests in the bnrk- 
Rrnuml, leaned slightly aver the ragged roof, with it 
sugp'st icm of sad tenderness and care in the droop of 
their imafy and soaring heads. 

Till' steensman. jmlnting with hte paddle, saiti, 
Arsat is there, 1 see his canoe fast between the 
uiles/ 
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The polers ran along the sides of the b< j 
over their shoulders at the end of the dit-^ 
They would have preferred to spend the i » 
where else than on this lagoon of weird < 
ghostly reputation. Moreover, they di.sl i 
first as a stranger, and also because he \vl 
ruined house, and dwells in it, proclaim 
not afraid to live amongst the spirits tim. t. 
places abandoned by mankind. Such 
disturb the course of fate by glances or W* > 
his familiar ghosts are not easy to pr< »I 
casual wayfarers upon whom they long t< * 
malice of their human master. White in « ‘ J 
for such things, being unbelievers and in I « * 
the Father of Evil, who leads them > 
through the invisible dangers of this worl< I 
warnings of the righteous they oppose 
pretence of disbelief. What is there to 

So they thought, throwing their weight « 1 
of their long poles. The big canoe glided « » 
noisel^sly, and smoothly, towards Arsat's 
till, in a great rattling of poles thrown dowt 
loud murmurs of ‘Allah be praised!’ it 
gentle knock against the crooked piles 
house. 

The boatmen with uplifted faces shoutec' 
antly, ‘Arsatr 0 Arsatl' Nobodycame. ”1 
man began to climb the rude ladder givint|.^ 
the bamboo platform before the house. T I '% 
of the boat said sulkily, ‘We will cook in tine 
and sleep on the. water.’ 

‘Pass my blankets and the basket,' said i 

man, curtly. 
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LAGOON 

He kiK'lt fin tlu; i)»i piatfurni tu ma-ivc (hr 

bundle. 'IIk'h (he shuveti ulf, and tlie white 
man, simidini; up. roiifrontnl Arsaf, who bud 
out; Ihnnadi (hr low door (tf hi.'; hut. ih- was u 
man younp. powri ful. w ith broad ehesf and museulai 
arms. He had nothiiif; on but hi.ssaruntt. Hisliead 
was hare. His hi_u, soft eyes stan'd e.ageily at (lie 
white num, hut his voice and deiueailnur were 
po.s<‘d as he asked, without .any words of pseetiui': 
'Have j’ou mediciue, Tuaii.^' 

'No,' .said the visitor in a st;iitled tone, 'No. 
Why? Is there .siekuess in tiu* house.*’' 

'f:aiter and se<*,' replied .-Vr.s.it. in the sjune calm 
inannet, and turning .short round, passed a^aiit 
,thrmi«h the .small doorway. The white nun, 
dropping his Inuidles, folkjwetl. 

In the <lim light of the dwelling he made out on a 
couch of hainhoos a woman stretehed on her back 
under a hnaui .slu'ef ol led cotton cloth. She l,iy 
still, as if dead; hut her hig eyes, wide oja'ij, glittered 
in flu! gloom, starijig upwaid.s at the slender raheis, 
motionless and unseeing. She wa.s in a high frvej, 
juifl evidt'iitly tineonscions. Her clteeks were sutsk 
.slightly, her lips were partly o|H‘n, ami on the young 

face tlu're was tint omittons aitrl Jixeti eitpresstoi!* 

the ahsoila-tl, contemplating fxpre.ssi{jit of the un. 
ron.scimw who are going to die. The two metj stmxl 
ItKiking down at her in silence, 

'Ha.sshe hern long ill?' asked the traveller. 

' I have not .slept for five nights,* answered the 
Malay, in a tleiiberatc tone. 'At first slie heard 
voici's calling her from the water and strugght! 
ttgamst me who held her. But since the sun of 
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to-day rose she hears nothing— -she hears not me. 
She sees nothing. She sees not me ^me! 

He remained silent for a minute, then asked 

softly: 

‘Tuan, will she die?’ - , „ tt 

‘I fear so,’ said the white man, sorrowfully. He 
had known Arsat years ago, in a far country in times 
of trouble and danger, when no friendship is to be 
despised. And since his Malay friend, had come 
unexpectedly to dwell in the hut on the lagoon witli a 
strange woman, he had slept many times there, in 
his journeys up and down the river. He liked the 
man who knew how to keep faith in council and how 
to fight without fear by the side of his white friend. 
He liked him — ^not so much perhaps as a man likes 
his favourite dog— but still he liked him well enough 
to help and ask no questions, to think sometimes 
vaguely and hazily in the midst of his own pursuits, 
about the lonely man and the long-haired woman 
with audacious face and triumphant eyes, who lived 
together hidden by the forests — alone and feared. 

The white man came out of the hut in time to see 
the enormous conflagration of sunset put out by the 
swift and stealthy shadows that, rising like a black 
and impalpable vapour above the tree-tops, .spread 
over the heaven, extinguishing the crimson glow of 
oaring clouds and the red brilliance of departing 
ayHght. In a few moments all the stars come out 
above the intense blackness of the earth and the 
great lagoon gleaming suddenly with reflected lights 
resembled an oval patch of night sky flung down into 
the hopeless and abysmal night of the wildernc.ss. 
The white man had some supper out of the basket, 
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/ 

then coIlerliiiK’ h stirfc?; ijj.jt l.,y ahinit th.* 
platform, lumh- iq* a small tin*, imt fuj \\aniitli, hiU 
for the sake of (ho Mitoko, wliich would koop lu'l tlio 
mosquilm's. I fo \vr.i(>jw>d himscif m tho Id.iiilvct-, .uid 
sat with his hack aq.uiisl (hv rood wall of the houso, 
smoking thought fully, 

Arsat catiu- (hroui'li ih,- tloorwav with ijois«-!oss 
itepsaiulsqnattcii .l.mn hy (ho iiio. ' 1 f,,. white roau 
noved his otdsfiolt'hod h-gs a |iiij,._ 

She hi(*uthes, said Atsai tit a low voha*, auficiiiaf- 
ngthecxpccfcil .jiiosiiou. -she hu-athosaud hiiins 
,s if with a great li.o, Sl„- ,j„,.dv:, not; she hrais 
ot— ami burns!’ 

He paused (at a motnonl. (hou UNked m u ,miet 
icurious tone; 

'Tuan . . . will ‘.ho «lio?‘ 

The white man iimvcil his shotihiois uiieu.silv uiul 
uttered in a hosdafing uiaiitioi ; ' ^ 

'If such is her lato.' 

'No Tuan.' said Atsat. calmly, ’If .such is my 

te. 1 imit\ I Krt% { Wiiii, 1 ^ “j*ii 

you mimuhn the old days I fo you i .mvmh'r 

^brother/' 


Ya, said the while m.m. ij,,. Malay luse sud- 
ily and wmt nt. I he othei . hjttmg ..till out side, 

f W d * !'■ 

bptak! ills wtm!s were Mjcrmled by .i 

St r o 't' 

anritink^f ***** ** *^*‘*^'^* rati'je 

and sank down again m his old place. 

hey sat i« Hikwv Wai« the fire. There was no 

id withm the house, there was i«i sm,mi near 

n, but far away on tJie lagoon they could hear the 
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voices of the boatmen ringing fitful and distinct on 
the calm water. The fire in the bows of the sampan 
shone faintly in the distance with a hazy red glow. 
Then it died out. The voices ceased. The land and 
the water slept invisible, unstirring and mute. It 
was as though there had been nothing left in the 
world but the glitter of stars streaming, ceaseless and 
vain, through the black stillness of the night. 

The white man gazed straight before him into 
the darkness with wide-open eyes. The fear and 
fascination, the inspiration and the wonder of death 
— of death near, unavoidable, and unseen, soothed 
the unrest of his race and stirred the most indistinct, 
the most intimate of his thoughts. The ever-ready 
suspicion of evil, the gnawing suspicion that lurks in 
our hearts, flowed out into the stillness round him — 
into the stillness profound and dumb, and made it 
appear untrustworthy and infamous, like the placid 
and impenetrable mask of an unjustifiable violence. 
In that fleeting and powerful disturbance of his being 
the earth enfolded in the starlight peace became a 
shadowy country of inhuman strife, a battle-field of 
phantoms terrible and charming, august or ignoble, 
struggling ardently for the possession of our helpless 
hearts. An unquiet and' mysterious country of 
inextinguishable desires and fears. 

A plaintive murmur rose in the night; a murmur 
saddening and startling, as if the great solitudes of 
surrounding woods had tried to whisper into his ear 
the wisdom of their immense and lofty indifference. 
Sounds hesitating and vague floated in the air round 
him, shaped themselves slowly into words; and at 
last flowed on gently in a^murmuring stream of soft 



and monotonuiK wnfcnrt-s. Ih? .sfurcd liko a man 
waking up and ('hangtHl Ids positirm sliidUly. Ar.-vtt, 
motionless and sliadowy, sitting with him-rd lu'ad' 
under the stars, was speaking in a !,,«■ and diramv 
tone: 

. , for when* can wv lay dinvji {}i«> lu'aviiicss 
of our trouble hut in a fiicnd's In-.u! ? A unm tuitsi 
speak of war and of Invc. Ymt, Tiian, kmnv wh.it 
war is, anti you Inivc seen n«< in (itnr i,f d;nig<*i- st>ok 
death as other men seek life! a wiiting lu.iy p,. 
lost;aIieniay he written; hut what the eye h, is 
is truth tmd remains in the mind!' 

'I remember/ said the wliih' man. tphetly. Aisat 
went on with mournful eompusnie: 

‘Therefore I .shall .speak t«i you „f l(,ve. Sjie.ik in 
the night. Kpe.tk bejote both night und love are 
gone—and the eye of day looks npuii my sorrow and 
my shame; uiioti my blaekeiiet! face; upim my Innnt- 
up heart.’ 

A sigh, shott aiui faint, inaiked an almost itnper- 
ceptible pau.se, uiui then his wotrls fiowi'd on with- 
out a stir, without a ge.st me. 

'After the time of tienihie ami war was over and 
S^ou went away frmn my t tnmfry in the punsidt of 
Four desire.s, which wv, imtr of the y.unls, eaimot 
understand. I ami my brother became again, us we 
had been before, the hW‘oiii4«Mfers of the I^nler 
You know w(‘ were men of family, belongiiiK to a 
riilmg aficl iiitire fit tltaii any to rariy mi mtr 
right slioiilfliT ttit? ftf |Hiwrr. Aiiti in i}||^ 

timeof pn«|«‘uty Si iJenUiing showeri us favour, an 
we, in tune ol .sorrow, had slmweti to him the f.iiibfu!- 
ness of our courage. It was a time of iw.rce. 
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time of deer-hunts and cock-fights ; of idle talks 
and foolish squabbles between men whose belhes 
are full and weapons are rusty. But the sower 
watched the yoiing rice-shoots grow up without fear, 
and the traders came and went, departed lean and 
returned fat into the river of peace. They brought 
news, too. Brought lies and truth mixed together, 
so that no man knew when to rejoice and when to be 
sorry. We heard from them about you also. They 
had seen you here and had seen you there. And I 
Was glad to hear, for I remembered the sthring times, 
and I always remembered you, Tuan, till the time 
came when my eyes could see nothing in the past, 
because they had looked upon the one who is dying 
there— -in the house.’ 

He stopped to exclaim in an intense whisper, '0 
Mara bahia! 0 Calamity!' then went on speaking 
a little louder; 

' There ’s no worse enemy and no better friend than 
a brother, Tuan, for one brother knows another, and 
in perfect knowledge is strength for good or evil. I 
loved my brother. I went to him and told him that 
I could see nothing but one face, hear nothing but 
one voice. He told me; “Open your heart so that 
she can see what is in it— and wait. Patience is 
'Wisdom. Inchi Midah may die or our Ruler may 
throw off his fear of a woman!'' ... I waited! 

. . .You remember the lady with the veiled face, 
Tuan, and the fear of our Ruler before her cunning 
and temper. And if she wanted her servant, what 
could I do? But I fed the hunger of my heart on 
short glances and stealthy words. I loitered on the 
path to the bath-houses in the daytime, and when the 
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sun had fallen behind tin* I ulnni; !lic 

jasmine hed.t,n'« nf tin* Wftnicii's mnityaid. Tn' 
seeing, wc spoke f<> one annfher t)inn4;b the > etit 
of flowers, thnnigh the veil of Ie.iv«“;. iliioujrh the 
blades of long grass that stood sliii before out lip.; .>> 
great was our pnidenee. so faint was the muiuini 
of our great longing. The tinn- pasHis! suiftlv 
and there were whisjieis atuongst women and om 
enemies ■watehed my f'lother was gin(»mv. and { 
began (o think of killing and of a lieu-e death. . 

We are of a people who lake what they want like 
, you whites. Then* is a time When ,t man should 
forget loyalty and resjH'ct. .Might and anlhoiity are 
given to julers, hnl to all men is given love ,»nd 
strength and courage. My tnotfiei saitl. *’ Vmi shall 
take her from their midst. We aie two wh<* are like 
one.’’ And I answered, "l.et it he soon, for I fiml 
no warmth in .sunlight that does not shine ujKm her." 
Our time came when the Knlei and all the great 
people went to the mouth of the iiver to fish by 
torchlight. There were himdred.s of Iniafs. and on 
the white sand, between the wab*r amt the forests, 
dwelling.s of leaves w«*re built for the Imuwhol.ls of 
the Rajahs. The siimke of ew»king-fires was hke a 
blue mist of the evenitig, anti njany vtuees rang in it 
joyfully. While they were makirrg the Imats ready 
to beat up the fish, my brother came to me ant! said, 
"To-night!" I looked fo my weajxmt. awl wlteji 
the time came onr canw! twrk it.s place in the circle of 
boats cjirrying the* torches. The iightK bliijtwl on the 
water, but hedtiw! the Iwats there was daikni«i*i 
When the sluniting Iregan and the exdtemeru ma 
them like m,*ul we dropiaxi out. The water swad**" 
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our fire, and we floated back to the shore tjiat was 
dark with only here and there the glimmer of embers. 
We could hear the talk of slave-girls amongst the 
sheds. Then we found a place deserted and silent. 
We waited there. She came. She came running 
along the shore, rapid and leaving no trace, like a 
leaf driven by the wind into the sea. My brother 
said gloomily. “Qo and take her; carry her into our 
boat.” I lifted her in my arms. She panted. Her 
heart was beating against my breast. I said, 'T 
take you from those people. Y ou came to the cry of 
my heart, but my artns take you into my boat against 
the will of the great!” “It is right,” said my 
brother. “ We are men who take what we want and 
can hold it against many. We should have taken 
her in daylight.” I said, “ Let us be off ” ; for since 
she was in my boat I began to think of our Ruler’s 
many men. "Yes. Let us be off,” said my brother. 
“We are cast out and this boat is our country now — 
and the sea is our refuge.” He lingered with his foot 
on the shore, and I entreated him to hasten, for I 
remembered the strokes of her heart against my 
breast and thought that two men cannot withstand a 
hundred. We left, paddling down-stream close to 
the bank; and as we passed by the creek where they 
were fishing, the great shouting had ceased, but 
the murmur of voices was loud like the humming 
of insects flying at noonday. The boats floated, 
flustered together, in the red light of torches, under 
i black roof of smoke; and men talked of their sport. 
Hen that boasted, and praised, and jeered— men 
that would have been our friends in the morning, 
but on that night were already our enemies. We 
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paddled swi 1 1 1 y j’iist. We li.iii ni, jiiurc' irii-tid*; ii 
thecOTintry of utir hirth, She sat in the mi. MI.- o, 
" the canoe witli riivt-icf far.*; silent as sh,. i-, imw 
unseeing as site is tmw and I liad li-jjvt at uiiat 
I was Jeaving hfi aii'a- I mnl.! h.-ar }t.'«r iu. afhim; 
close to nie ;is i l ait Iumi- Imr ituw.’ 

He paused, IM<‘tted with liis car t nni. <l f.t tin dum. 
way, then slionk his hea,! and u.'tit mi: 

'My brother wailleti tnshmii the eiy <4 eliallein-e 
one cry only to let tlm peupl,. know we wete foo. 
born robiters ufui trusted t, in atmsatid Iliegieaf -a-a 
And again I heggeii Iiim m the name of onr love to he 
'silent. Could 1 lu.l heat hei hie.itliing dose to me > 
Iknew the jvinstiit would eome .(nirk enongh, .\Jv 
brother loved me. He thj.ped his p.iddle without t 
splash, He ttiily said. " 1 hete is h.ilf .i nun in you 
now-^tlic uthei h.tlt is ni th.it wtan.in. I ran wait 
When you area whole m.m .igain. ymi will eome !»•« k 
with me here h, shtmf d. ti.m. We .ue suns of the 
same niothei , 1 mad*’ no answer. All my stiength 

and all my .spirit were in jiiy h.imis that held ftie 
paddle— foi { longeii to he with her in ;i s.ife jd.ier 
beyond the reach r.f men’s .ingu ;md <4 women's 
spite. My love was m. great, that I thmmlu it 
could guide me to a eoumiy wheie tleafh w.is un- 
known, if 1 eouk! (»nly ese.i|«' fjojij Im lii .’tlid.ih's fiiiv 

and from our Knlei’s swmd We j,..ddled with 
haste, breathmg through um* teeth. The hlad-ss hit 
ieepitltci till* Miiniitti iv*ilrr, Wr emt nf tfir 

aver; we flew m eiisir diatuiels amongst the shallows. 
We skirted the hhuk roast; we skirted the sand 
Mtmhcsw here the sea s}r.tk.s in whisjieis to th«- Lmd • 
ffld the gleam of white samI fiashril !>i« k }..ist mu' 
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boat, so swiftly she ran upon the water. We sp< 
not. Only once I said, “Sleep, Diamelen, for sc 
you may want aU your strength.” I heard 
sweetness of her voice, but I never turned my he 
The sun rose and still we went on. Water fell f r 
my face like rain from a cloud. W e flew in the li : 
and heat. I never looked back, but I knew i: 
my brother’s eyes, behind me, were looking steac 
ahead, for the boat went as straight as a bushnas 
dart, when it leaves the end of the sumpitan. XT 
was no better paddjer, no better steersman than 
brother. Many times, together, we had won r£ 
in that canoe. But we never had put out 
strength as we did then— then, when for the 
time we paddled together ! There was no brave 
stronger man in our country than my brother . 
could not spare the strength to turn my head 
look at him, but every moment I heard the hiss oi 
breath getting louder behind me. Still he did. 
speak. The sun was high. The heat clung to 
back like a flame of fire. My ribs were read: 
burst, but I could no longer get enough air into 
chest. And then I felt I must cry out with my 
breath, “Let us rest 1” . . . "Good!" he answe 
and his voice was firm. He, was strong. He 
brave, He knew not fear and no fatigue . . - 
brother!’ . 

A murmur powerful and gentle, a murmur vas t 
faint; the murmm: of trembling leaves, of stii 
boughs, ran through the tangled depths of the foi 
ran over the starry smoothness of the lagoon, anc 
water between the piles lapped the slimy timber 
with a sudden splash., A breath of warm air ton 
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the two nit'u’.s t.in*:. .iiid |tas.;-;s‘il tui with a umnt tiitil 
sound — abn'ulli ItMul and slunt liki’ an niira .y ‘U'h 
of the (iivaniiiu; cattli. 

Arsat went uii in an fVtni, Inw vuii'c. 

‘We run our i .mur (ui th** wiiit'* nf a litll'' 

bay close to a loiiit iMHjiUrid ktutl that '■l•*•!ll*•d in h,t! 
our road; :i long wotided (ape guiiib' far into tho M-a 
My brothtw kiU'W that jiLa t*. Hovuiid ihc t.tpr a 
rivorhasiLsontiutuc, and through the juuglrof (h.ti 
land there is a tuuiow path. Wo iiiadi- a tur and 
cooked rice. Ihcii %'ve !.iv <lo\\n to j-U-rp oii the adt 
,'sandin the shadt* td our (aiioe, while ;4ie walihni 
No sooner had I ehe.rd luy v\f; than f heatd hri • iv 
of alann. We leapetl uji. 1 lie mui wa.*. half-way 
down the sky alteaiiy, and roiuiug in .>4|;hf ui the 
opening of the hay we ^aw a plan manned hy many 
paddlers. We kmwv it at uiui-; it wa^ one of our 
Rajah's pratis. 1 hey wen- wati lung the >horr, ami 
saw us. They heat the gong, .uu! tuined the hr.ui of 
thepraii into the hay. i felt my In-art bet oiiu- weak 
within my brea:,t. Duiiieleii .-’.at oa the ‘and am! 
covered her face. 1 hne w.is no esrape by mm. My 
(.brother knghetl, tie had t!ie gmi you Iiad given 
him, luaii, before yon wetit a was*, !*tif their wa** on3v‘ 
a handful of {xnvilet. lie sjioke to me rjun kly 
"Run with her along the jMfh, i .shall keep them 
back, for they Itas'e no liteanns. ami landtng iti the 
face of a man with a gun is eertaitt death for MUiie 
Run witli her. {Jti the other sitle of that woi^l there 
is a fishcrman’.s house— atui ii eanoe. W'lien I havi- 
fired all the siuits 1 will fallow. I jim a great jtnmn . 
md before they caii come up we shall Ik* gone f 
win hold out as long as I can, for she b but a woman 
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—that can neither run nor fight, but she has your 
heart in her weak hands.” He dropped behind the 
canoe. The prau was coming. She and I ran, and 
as we rushed along the path I heard shots. My 
brother fired — once— twice — and the booming of the 
gong ceased. There was silence behind us. That 
neck of land is narrow. Before I heard my brother 
fire the third shot I saw the shelving shore, and I saw 
the water again; the mouth of a broad river. We 
crossed a grassy glade. We ran down to the water. 
I saw a low hut above the black mud, and a smajl 
canoe hauled up. I heard another shot behind me, 
I thought, "That is his last charge.” We rushed 
down to the canoe; a man came running from the 
hut, but I leaped on him, and we rolled together in 
the mud. Then I got up, and he lay still at my feet. 
I don’t know whether I had killed him or not. I and 
Diamelen pushed the canoe afloat. I heard yells 
behind me, and I saw my brother run across the 
glade. Many men were bounding after him; I took 
her in my arms and threw her into the boat, then 
leaped in myself. When I looked back I saw that 
my brother had fallen. He fell and was up again, 
but the men were closing round him. He shouted, 
"I am coming!” The men were close to him. I 
Looked. Many men. Then I looked at her. Tuan, 
t pushed the canoe! I pushed it into deep water. 
She was kneeling forward looking at me, and I said, 
Take, your paddle,” while I struck the water with 
mine. Tuan, I heard him cry. I heard him cry 
my name twice; and I heard voices shouting, “Kill! 
Strike ! ” I never turned back. I heard him calling 
my name again with a great shriek, as when life is 
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going wifli ihi- \'hii'* 4 «ti«i 1 

turned luy luNul. My uvviui.uur! . . . M\ IuuUh !' 
Three times lie e.iileil Imt I was in4 afiaiti <•{ iilr, 
Wasshciuil tlti'if in liiat raiint.';* Ami CMiiltl I iii<l 
with her liml a eniinti v whne death i.-, furyiiiti-ji 
where ileatii is imkmnui!’ 

The white iiiait sal up. Ais.it nea- ami sh.iol, air 
indistinct ami sileal ti-.me ahuve (he d> ii)y eiiihee. t.f 
the fire. Over (he !.i;;nuii a mi'd diiflia;.; uml h-w 
had crept, erasiii|.; slawit tite jdiOeiiiij,; <.f (he 

stars. And m‘\\ a esji.mse uf \vhite v.ijinn 

covered the land: il llnwed miM aiul pn-v in th«' 
darkness, eddied in imi'.eles^, vUiiiK unmd ihi- tn-e- 
trunks and about the jil.iihutn et the hmise, whnli 
seemed to fksit tipuu 4 le;,l|e-,s .,ud iuip.dp.tf.le 

lUuston of seu. thdy f»M 4\v»t\* (hi' tiijis iif th*’ 
stood ontliiierl on the twinkie uf hisiven, Iik*’ 4 
somtoro attd shiiie .1 i ii.e^t iha i'ptjvc* 

pitiless and hlaek. 

Arsat s voire vihutied lumliy in the jttiifutiiul 
peace. 

I had liet thete! I h.ii! liei ! Ii» j*rt ht*i' 1 
would have, faeeil all imutkiml. lim I h.iii her 
—and — — ' 

His woidH vveid inu Jingiiijg uiftj the enjjny 
distance.s. lie {Mimed, .uni M-eiued tu listen lu them 
dying away very f.ii heymul help ,aul iH-yumi i tTali. 
Then he said <jni«'t!y: 

1 udii, 1 loved my htuthm.* 

A breath of wind imnii- him shiver, Hiuh almve 
his head, high ahtivi* the sih-nt sea uf mist, the Ukmiu* 
ing leaves of the j».dm& i.atietl together with a 
mournful and iwjuting MitmU. The white ma« 
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stretched his legs. His chin rested on his chest, and 
he murmured sadly without lifting his head: 

‘We all love our brothers.’ 

Arsat burst out with an intense whispering 
violence: 

What did I care who died ? I wanted peace in my 
own heart.’ 

He seemed to hear a stir in the house — ^listened— 
then stepped in noiselessly. The white man stood 
up. A breeze was coming in litful puffs. The stars 
shone paler as if they had retreated into the frozen 
depths of immense space. After a chill gust of wind 
there were a few seconds.of perfect calm and absolute 
silence. Then from behind the black and wavy line 
of the forests a column of golden light shot up into 
the heavens and spread over the semicircle of the 
eastern horizon. The sun had risen. The mist 
lifted, broke into drifting patches, vanished into thin 
flying wreaths; and the unveiled lagoon lay, polished 
and black, in the heavy shadows at the foot of the 
wall of trees. A white* eagle rose over it with a 
slanting and ponderous flight, reached the clear 
sunshine and appeared dazzlingly brilliant for a 
morneht, then soaring higher, became a dark and 
motionless speck before it vanished into the blue as 
if it had left the earth for ever. The white man, 
standing gazing upwards before the doorway, heard 
in the hut a confused and broken murmur of dis-i 
tracted words ending with a loud groan. Suddenly 
Arsat stumbled out with outstretched hands, 
shivered, and stood still for some time ti^th fixei 
eyes. Then he said: 

'She bums no morp ’ 
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Before his face fin* sJutwini its ulmvc tin- 

tree-tops, I'isinjpUfiuhly. The bav/.c frcslu'iH'd ; 

great brilliaiuT burst iqxui the sparkled tui 

tJieripplioft Wider. 1 If f^«■e^(s eunu' out of the < li ai 
shadows of the lueriiiitp, lieeiuue distimi , :is it tbev 
hadrusheii lu-itrer tn stop slant tii a ji^reiit stii ni 
leaves, of iUKidi»i» buurdis, uf swaying hraneln’s. In 
the int‘rcile.ss Minshme the whisper uf lunniseiun , 
life grew louder, speaking in an ineuinpirhensible 
voice round the ilnmh darkness u{ tiiat fmnt.m 
sorrow. Arsat’s eves wandcit-d sluwiy, then staled 
^at the rising sun. 

'lean Koe nulhing,* lie s.ud half alutid tu hiin-.e!l, 

'There is notiiiiig,' ‘«d»! the white man. niuviin* tu 
the edge of the plattoun and waving ths hand tu liis 
boat. A shout came f.iintly uvrr tlie laguun ami the 
sampan began to gliiie towasds tlie ai»ude of the 
friend of ghosts, 

‘If you want to rume with m<-. I will wail all tlie 
morning,' said the wlnti* man, looking avv.iy upon tin? 
water. 

‘No, Tuan,' said Arsat, soffiy. ' I .shall not rat or 
sleep in this house, hiif I nue.t first see my toad. 
Now I can s«'e nothing- see nothing'^ There is no 
light and no f»eae«‘ m tlie wm ht ; Imt tliere is *leaf}i-- 
death for niany. We wete s*ms ot tin* witiie mother— 
and I, left him in the midst »f enemies; hut I am 
going back now.' 

He drew a long breath and wetit oii in a dreamy 
tone: 

'In a little while I shall see e.lear enough to strike — 
to strike. But she has died, and . . . now , . . 
darkness.’ 
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He flung his arms wide open, let them fall along Ms 
body, then stood still with unmoved face and stony 
eyes, staring at the sun. The white man got down 
into his canoe. The polers ran smartly along the 
sides of the boat, looking over their shoulders at the 
beginning of a weary journey. High in the stem, 
his head muffled up in white rags, the juragan sat 
moody, letting his paddle trail in the water. The 
white man, leaning with both arms over the grass 
roof of the Httle cabin, looked back at the shining 
ripple of the boat’s wake. Before the sampan 
passed out of the lagoon into the creek he lifted his 
eyes. Arsat h^d not moved. He stood lonely in 
the searching sunshine; and he looked beyond the 
great light of a cloudless day into the darkness of a 
world of illusions. 



THE MIRACLE OF PVUVS BlIAiiAT 
By Riii^vahi^ Kifiixc; 

The night’ we ft*lt Hit* rMit% nmv^- 
We Htiile uinl plnrlif^i liitn hy thf^ li.ifi-h 
■ BecfiUJ^e we kwn*fl fyni witti ihr 

Tliat kmnxH hut tniiinH uinlrt^i.uel, 

And when the rmfiin: hilKide firidte. 

Ailtl id! nyr wurld Ml »lMwii iii i4iit, 

WV mm*d liiiii, wr the lulilr hulk. 

But lid lie ilues nut euiiie iii|*iiii! 

Mourn inw* wr mvM liitii fur tlir 
Of liUrll ptitir luvr ♦I’* wild iuies fiuiv. 

Mourn pd <Hit hruthn will lud w*mr^ 

And hhi pwii kind dnvr m 4 w^iy f 

iHpg0 of Ikp 

There was once a man in Imtia whn w.^ I»rimf 
Minister of one of the native 

States in the north-western jiait «{ the country, 
He was a Brahmin, so hiKh-ensti* that caste ceawti 
to have any particular nienning for him; w«i }u)t 
father had been an imjxirtiint ofheta! in the gay* 
coloured tag-rag and Iwihtaii of »« nld-fashioned 
Hindu Court, Hut bm Purun Uairs grew up he felt 
ftat the old order of things wa.s changing, and that 
if My one wisht;d to get on in the worhl he must 
stod well with tlie Englisli, and imitatr all that 
the English believed to be good. At the stiiir tmif 
a native otficial muat keep his own master's favinn, 

SI 
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This was a difficult game, but the quiet, close 
mouthed young Brahmin, helped by a good English 
education at a Bombay University, played it coolly, 
and rose, step by step, to be Prime Minister of tlie 
kingdom. That is to say, he held more real power 
than his master the Maharajah. 

When the old king — who was suspicious of the 
English, their railways and telegraphs — died, Punm 
Dass stood high with his young successor, who had 
been tutored by an Englishman; and between them, 
though he always |ook care that his master should 
have the credit, they established schools for httle 
girls, made roads, and started State dispensaries 
and shows of agricultural implements, and published 
a yearly blue-book on the ‘Moral and Material 
Progress of the State, and the horeign Office and 
the Government of India were delighted. Very 
few native States take up English progress alto- 
gether, for they wih not believe, as Purun Dass 
showed he did, that what was good for the English- 
man must be twice as good for the Asiatic. The 
Prime Minister became the honoured friend of 
Viceroys, and Governors, and Lieutenant-Governors, 
md medical missionaries, and common missionaries,' 
md hard-riding English officers who came to shoot 
m the State preserves, as well as of whole hosts of 
tourists who travelled up and down India in the 
cold weather, showing how things ought to be 
managed. In_ his spare time he would endow 
scholarships for the study of medicine and manu- 
factures on strictly English lines, and write letters 
to the Pion^r, the greatest Indian daily paper, 
explaining his master’s aims and objects. 
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At last lu' went to Enj»Ian!! on a visH. and had 
topay enonncms sums to tho priists wIh-u In- t .utn- 
back; for evt-n so hij^ii-rnsfc a Hiahriiin as Riuiin 
Dass lost rastc i>y orossiut; tin* lij.n-k so.t, lu 
London he met and talked with ev«-!v one woith 
knowing— men whose names p. all «»ver the «.,tid 
—and saw a great <ie;ti tnoi?* than he raid. He 
was given honorary degiars by learned nmvei ate-,, 
and he made speeches ami taikr-d ot Hindu -.oi i.d' 
reform to Kuglidi ladi*-s in evening die-,-., tui a'il 
London crird, 1 his is the rmtst t,iSt‘in,tiing nr.m 
we have ever met at dinner -.incr . loth-, wejr tttsf 
laid.’ 

When he returned to India tin-re was a hl.i/,- 
glory, for the \rt(‘r(^y himsell matli- a special %-i-af 
to confer upon the Maharajah the t.iaml < i,.ss ..f 
the Star of liniia— al! riianiont!, and nhlxais and 
:narael; and at tin* .s;iine eetetiiony. whilr ihr 
.annon hooined, i’muin l)ass xvas inadr^ n Rmvhi 
,ommande! of tin- Clrtier of tin- Imhan iMiipire* 

0 that his name stiK«.l Sir Pnriin Hax\ K t’j f.., 

That (iveniiig, at diniir-r in tin* hig 
ent, he stow! up with the harlge arnl the coll.n 
he Order on his breast, ami replying to the |(i,ih{ 
f /iis master s health, made a sjM-trh few luighsh. 
lent could havt* hettered. ^ 

Next month, when the city had rett»tm-ri to ,t« 
in-lxikcd qmet, he did a thing no Knghdinwn 
ouW have dieannxi of doing; for. so far as the 
orlds affiur.H wtmt, he died. The irwelW order 
ns knighthwid went hack to the Indian tlnvrin. 
ent. ami a new Prime Minkter wa» apmuntinl 
•the charge of affairs, and a great game of tlenrraj 
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his personal expc-nses for food throuK'h anj* <iut‘ 
of the many yoars in which he been 
master of millions of money. ICven wlu-n la* u-.a; 
being lionized in London h<; had Ijold lioftiK' him lu'. 
dream of peace :u«i (jiiiel-— the loiiii;, wiiite, du .tv 
Indian road, piintei! all over with hare feet, the 
incessant, slow-moving tr.ifhr. and the shar|*«Hin,.!l. 
ing wood smoke ruiling up under the Jig-tiee*, m 
the twilight, wliere the wayfarers sit at their evening 
neal. 

When the time eanu* to make that dieam fnir 
he Prime Minister took the proper .steps, and in 
hree days yon niiKtit more easily have fotunl a 
lubble in the fiongh of the long Atlantii* seas 
ban Punin Dass among the roving, gatheiitig. 
jparating millions of India. 

At night Ids antelope skin wils spreaii where 
le darkness overtook Idtn— sometimes in a Hunnyaw 
mastery by the roadside; sometimes hy a nmd. 
liar shrine of Kala I’ir, where the Jogis, wim are 
lother misty division of holy men, woiilti riftaave 
m as they do those who know what eastes irnd 
virions are worth; sometimes otj the outskirt# 
a little Hindu village, where the ehihlren would 
5al up with the fooil their parent.s had preiiariNi; 

•d sometimes on the pitch of the hare gra/,jiig- 
junds, where the tiame of his stick fim wakert the 
awsy tamcls, It was till oni* to Hurun 

PurunBhagat, as toadied himself noT tmh. 

3 ple, and foori were all one. But imcojiscinwhJy 
feet drew him away northward and easfwaid: 
m the south to Rohtak ; from Kohtak to Kurmrol ; 
m Eurnool to ruinetl Samanah, and then ui 
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stream along the dried bed of the Gugger river that 
fiUs only when the rain falls in the hills, till one day 
he saw the far line of the great Himalayas. 

'Then Purun Bhagat smiled, for he remembered 
that his mother was of Rajput Brahmin birth, from 
Kulu way— a Hill-woman, always honie-sick for 
the snows — and that the least touch of I-lill blood 
draws a man in the end back to where he belongs. 

‘Yonder,’ said Purun Bhagat, breasting the lower 
slopes of the Sewaliks, where the cacti stand up like 
seven - branched candlesticks — ‘ yonder I shall sit 
down and get knowledge’; and the cool wind of the 
Himalayas whistled about his ears as he trod the 
road that led to Simla. 

The last time he had come that way it had been 
in state, with a clattering cavalry escort, to visit 
the gentlest and most affable of Viceroys ; and the 
two had talked for an hour together about mutual 
Mends in London, and what the Indian common 
folk really thought of things. This time Purun 
Bhagat paid no calls, but leaned on the rail of the 
Mall, watching that glorious view of the Plains 
spread out forty mil^ below, tiU a native Moham- 
medan policeman told him he was obstructing 
traffic; and Purun Bhagat salaamed reverently to 
the Law, because he knew the value of it, iind was 
seeking for a Law of his own. Then he nroved on, 
and slept that night in an empty hut at Choh 
Simla, which looks like the very last end of the 
ea^h, but it was only the beginning of his journey, 
H-e foEpwed the Himalaya-Thibot road, the little 
ten-foot track that is blasted out of solid rock, or 
strutted , out on timbers over gulfs a thousand feet 
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deep; that clips in(n warui. wot. slmt-iu valloys, ;uui 
cliaihs out aoros'; liar*', jpasay hill •slamiilors whore 
the sun strikes lik<* a Ininiim; I'he.s; or turns tiiroiieji 
dripping, dark fnresti; witeie lla* tiee-h-rns dnss 
the trunks fnun inad to heel, and the pheasant r.alls 
to his mate. And lie met I hilietan herdsmen with 
their dogs and lloeks of sherp, each slieep with a 
little bag of liojas on hi. li,trk. ;uiil wandering 
wood-cutters, and eluaked ,tiid M.utkeled L.itn.is 
from Thibet, eoiiiing into linh.i on pilgrimage, and 
envoys of little snhtarv Hill states, pu.sting fuiioiisiy 
onring-.streaked and |neh,dd ponie.. <»r the <>avalradi* 
of a Rajah paying a vi - it ; 01 else for a long, dear 
day he would see notliini; moie than .t bluvk bear 
grunting and roofing below m the v.diey. Wh«*n 
he first started, the in.ii of the woHtl he had left 
still, rang in his ears, as the lo.it of a tunnel ruigs 
long after the train has passed Huough; hut when 
he had put the Musiteancs' I'.e.s behind him that 
was all done, and ibnim Hliag.u wms .ilone with 
himself, walking, womieimg. and thinking, his eye.s 
on the ground, and he. thought*, with the clouds’. 

One evening hi* erossed He highest pass he had 
met till then- it had hern a two «i.»y‘s climb -sutd 
came out on a line of snow.jH'aks that luimleti all 
the horizon -mount .tins fmm hftrrn to twenty 
thousand feet high, loiiking alim ht near enough to 
hit with a stone, though they were fifty or sixty 
miles away, llie j u.ss was crc.wtied with dense, 
dark forest” 'dvodar, WHlnut, wild cherry, wild olive, 
and wild p<?iu*, hut nu>sily de<dar, which is the 
Himalayan cedar; .md iituler the aliadow of the 
deodars stotnl a dcjwrtetl slrrinc to Kah— who ij 
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Durga, who is Sitala, who is sometimes worshipped 
against the smallpox. 

Purun Dass swept the stone floor clean, smiled 
at the grinning statue, made himself a little mii4 
fireplace at the back of the shrine, sprcatl fas ante- 
lope skin on a bed of fresh pine-needlc5, lucked his 
JatVflgj— his brass-handled crutch — unc,U*r Iiis arm- 
pit, and sat down to rest. 

Immediately below him the hillside fell away, 
cleM and cleared for fifteen hundred where 

a little village of stone-walled houses, with roofs 
of beaten earth, clung to the steep tilt. -All round 
it- the tiny terraced fields lay out like aprons of 
patchwork on the knees of tlie mountain , and cows 
no bigger than beetles grazed between tlic smooth 
stone circles of the threshing-floors. Looking ticroa 
the valley, the eye was deceived by the size of 
things and could not at first realize that what 
Reined to be low scrub, on the opposite inountain- 
ank, was in truth a forest of hundred-foot pines. 

Bhagat saw an eagle swoop across the gigantic 
hoUow but the great bird dwindled to a dot ere it 
was -way over. A few bands of scattered r.ioinls 
valley, catching on a .hIiouI* 

fee? iS "nothing of a Stw hundred 

the sloke tT a villngt-rs saw 

climbed up t^^teScS^hin^H' 

stranger.. ' ■ hillside to welcsjine the 

Bhagat's eyes— the ey« of 
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a man tist'tl t<> rttntni! UujuhuiuIs- ht* Uiwrci m 
the earth, ttruk thr hrftftuiK Ht»wl withunt n 

and return.-a fu tit*- vill.iKi*. '•..lyinK, ‘W.- h.ivr a! 

last a h(»iy inait, NfVff hav*- I wm mhIi a rnau. 
He is of till' I’lains-fiut |>ah* onhmn’tl a Hralnniii 
of the UnihiuiiiN.' ni«*tr uU th^ lumMnvivos of thr> 
village said, * Ihiiik yon he wUl stay with us?* and 
each diti her hcst t<» n»ok the tuost savoury meal 
for the BlutKat. HUi fotHi is very siniide, Imt with 
buckwheat ami Indian rout, anti riro atnl ird prjt- 
per, ami little lish tn»t td the stif.un itt the valley, 
and honey ftottt the iluedike hives btttU in the sttnie 
walls, and dtied a}iuri>ts. ami lunneiir, aiul wild 
ginger, ami htinma-ks of Ihutr. a devout wonuut can 
make good things, anti it was a full lumd that the 
priest carried to the Ithagat. Was lie going to stay ? 
asked the priest. \Vt»ultl he treed a r/jehi—a (li»- 
ciple~to heg for hiint Hail he a blanket against 
the cold weather? W'as the fowl gotni.^ 

Puniii Bhagat ate, and thanked the giver. It 
was in his miml to .stay. That wa.H suflkient, said 
the priest. Let the beggittg-brrwl lx* islacdi out- 
side the .shrine, in the hollow mtide by those two 
twisted rorriH, and tlaily should the IJhagat l>e fed: 
for the village felt hoiunireti that such a inan”— he 
looked timidly itdo the Bhagat 's face— should tarry 
among them. 

That day saw the end of Puron Bhagat’s wander- 
ings. He had come to the place appointed for hint 
—the silencfs and the space. After this, ttme stoppral, 
and he, sittijsg at the rnouth of the shrine, could not 
tell whetlier lie were ahve or dead I a man with 
control of his limbs, or a part of the hills, and the 
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clouds, and the shifting rain and suniigfit. He 
would repeat a Name softly to himself a iniiulred 
hundred times, till, at each repetition, he sci'ined 
to move more and more out of his sweeping 

up to the doors of some tremendous discovery : hut, 
just as the door was opening, his botly wruiid drag 
him back, and, with grief, he felt he was loeketl up 
again in the flesh and bones of Purun Bhagat. 

Every morning the filled begging-bowl was laid 
silently in the crutch of the roots outside the shrine. 
Sometimes the priest brought it; sonu'finies a 
Ladakhi trader, lodging in the village, and an.xi(nis 
to get merit, trudged up the path; but, more often, 
it was the woman who had cooked the meal matr- 
night; and she would murmur, htinily ahuvt; her 
breath: 'Speak for me before the gwis, Bhag.it. 
Speak for such a one, the wife of so-and-so ! ’ Now 
and then some bold child would be allowed the 
honour, and Purun Bhagat would hcuir liim <lrop 
the bowl and run as fast as his little legs could carry 
him, but the Bhagat never came down to the village. 
It was laid out like a map at his feet. Hti couhl .see 
the evening gatherings, held on the circht <tf the 
threshing-floors, because that was the only level 
pound; could see the wonderful unnamed gn*en of 
ae young rice, the indigo blues of the Indian corn, 
the dock-hke patches of buckwheat, and, in its 
season, the red bloom of the amaranth, whose tiny 

pain nor pulse, make a Uml 
toat can be lawfully eaten by Hindus in time of 

were aU httle squares of purest gold, for it wa.v on 
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the Rwfe that flu*v iiu«l (ml thrir culw ol tiic roiii 
to dry. Hiviiu! ;uui fi.iiA'rst. ricf* - sinvint; .in*! 
huskiw. lii'tou* lus »'y»*s. ;tU (‘ijibrdHiiTcd 

down then* (hi the iiiutiv jiliif*-. (if lidds, 

he thnnghf <*f tltrm .ill. un«l wimtirrctsi wiuif ttu'V 
allied It* :it ftu* It 114: l.isf. 

Even m India u nutn cauiint .1 d.iv Ml 

stilllx’fittc the wihl time's jiin over him it; thonph 
he were ;t inck; .uni m that wilderness very mhiu 
the wild tliiJif'.s, who knew Kali's shrine well, cainr 
back lo lut'k at the intiiulrr. The lant;tits, the 
big grcy-whiski'jcfl nnmkcvs *»f the Hun;ilayaj;. 
were, iiatutallv. the Inst, fur they are alive with 
curiosity; and wiim they had iipHrt the beg^inK* 
bowl, ami tuHed it numd the ihmr, atul tried their 
teeth OH the hr.issdiaiidled einteli, and made faces 
at the aateliipe skin, they derided that the human 
being whu sat su stdl was hjirmless. At evetrinK. 
they wmild le.ip duwn ftum the and beg with 

their hands fur things lu eat, and tfien swing ot< 
in graceful ruives. Iht y lik«si the warmth of the 
fire. t(K», ant! hmhtled nmnd it till ihmin Bhagat 
had to push titem aside to thnnv on more fuel; and 
in the inouiing, a« often as not, hi: would find a 
furry apt* shating his blanket. AH day long, one 
or other of the tril«* would sit by his side, staring 
mt at the snows, crooning and looking utisjjeakably 
wise and stnotwful, 

After the monkey,s came the hamsingh, that big 
leer which is like our red deer, but stronger. He 
wisheti to rub off the velvet of hii horns apiinst the 
»!d Ktones of Kail's statue, and stamped hia feet 
vhen he haw the man at the ihiiae. But Purun 
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Bhag'at never moved, and, little by little, the royal 
stag edged up and nuzzled his shoulder, Punm 
Bbagat slid one cool hand along the hot antlers, and 
the touch soothed the fretted beast, wlio bowed his 
head., and Purun Bhagat very softh’ rubbed and 
rayelled off the velvet. Afterward, the harasin^l 
brought his doe and fawn — ^gentle things that 
mumbled on the holy man’s blanket -or would 
come alone at night, his eyes green in the fire- 
flicker, to take his share of fresh walnut.s. At 
last, the musk-deer, the shyest and almost the 
smallest of the deerlets, came, too, her big rabbity 
ears erect; even brindled, silent nmshick-mlk 
must needs find out what the light in the shrine 
meant, ^ and drop her moose-like nose into Purun 
Bhagat s lap, coming and going with the shadows 
of the fire. Purun Bhagat called them all ‘m 
brothers, and his low caU of ‘Bhai! Bhair would 
draw them^from the forest at noon if they were 
mthm earshot. The Himalayan black bear, moody 
and snspicious—Sona, who has the V-shaped white 

that way more than 

and eniTi+tn<r o^- t,- -l ' i ““d Sona shufilmg 

SwSJSr flueL " curious fori 

aze-Aoo/of imoatienrf*- it away with 

Sona wliere he lav r/w would wake 
wnere he lav ended up, and the great brute. 
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rising erect, wonltl think to figlit, till ht: heard the 
Bhagat’s voice and knew his Inst hiciui. 

Nearly all hermits and holy men who live aprni 
from the big cities have the reputation of being abb 
to work miracles with the wild things, but all the 
miracle lies in keeping still, in never making a hast\ 
movement, tmd, lor a, long time, at least, in nevet 
looking directly at a visitor. The villager.s saw 
the outline of the Imytisiufji stalking like a shadow- 
through the dark hires! hehiml the shrine; saw the 
ntinaul, the Himalayan phiasant, bla/ing in hei 
best colours before Kali’s statue; and the ianf’jn-.'. 
on their hauurlies, inshle, playing with the walnut 
shells. Some of ttie children, ttwt. h.ut heaid bona 
singing to himself, hear-fashion, hehiiui tlte fallen 
rocks, and the BhagaCs reputathm as miracle- 
worker stood firm. 

Yet notliing was farther from his mini! than 
miracles. He helirvcd (hat all things weie one big 
Miracle, and when a man knows timt much he knows 
something to go upon. He knew lor a reu.umy 
that there was nothing great atul iiothitig httlr li* 
this world: and tlay and night he strove to think out 
his way into the heart of things, !>ac;k to the place 
whence his soul had I’ome. 

So thinking, his mitnmnuH} hair fell tlown almut 
his shoukler.s, the stone sla!> at iJm side of the antr. 
lope skin was denteti into a little hole by the foot 
of his hrmss-hundled crutch, and the place between 
the tree-trunks, where the begging-lniwl rested day 
after day, sunk and won* into a hoUaw almost m 
smooth a.s tin* hnmn shell itself; and each beast 
knew his exact place at the fire, Tlie fields cltanged 
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tteir colours with the seasons; the threshing-flooK 
filled and emptied, and filled again and again- and 
agam and again, when winter came, the lanmn 
tasked among the branches feathered with light 
snow; till the mother-monkeys brought their sad- 
eyed little babies up from the warmer valleys with 
tae spring. There were few changes in the viUage 
The priest was older, and many of the little children 
who used to come with the begging-dish sent their own 
children now; and when you asked of the villagers 
how long their holy man had lived in Kali’s Shrine at 
the head of the pass, they answered, ‘Always.’ 

Then came such summer rains as had not been 
Imown in the Hills for many seasons. Through 
three good months the valley was wrapped in cloud 
^d soaking mist — steady, unrelenting downfall, 
breaking off into thunder - shower after thunder- 
shower. Kali’s Shrine stood above the clouds, for 
the most part, and there was a whole month in 
which the Bhagat never caught a glimpse of his 
viUap. It was packed away under a white floor 
of cloud tha,t swayed and shifted and rolled on 
Itself and bulged upward, but never broke from its 
piers— the streaming flanks of the valley. 

Afl that time he heard nothing but the sound of 

overhead from the trees, 
^d underfoot , along the ground, soaking through 

tongues of 

chit 

jj ^ Slopes. 1 hen the sun came 
^d SI incense Of the deodars 

fww-n f far-off, clean smell 

which the Hill people call ' the smell of the snows.' 
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sunshine lusted for a week, and then tJie 
aercd toj'ether hu their he^t downpour, and 
•fell in sheets tliat thiyed ojf the skin of ftie 
,nd lea]>ed h.irk in uuni. Ihiiiiu IduiKui 
is tire high tiiat night, for lie was sine his 
TOuid need wanntli ; hut never a iieast ranie 
nc, though lieeaHedandealled t illhedropfM'd 
indering wha t had Iiappened in the woods, 
in the hlaek he.ul of the night, thf* lain 
2; like a thousand drums, that hi' was 
' a plucking at his Idanket, .uid, stietehinn 
the. litth* liand ol a lan,>iii>\ * It is heftei 
in the frees,' he saiii sleepdv, loosening a 
.nket ; ‘ take it and he warm.’ I he monkey 
5 hand ami pulled hard. ' Is it food, then f ' 
n ithagat. ‘Wait awhile, ami 1 will pre- 
I.’ As he kneeled to throw fiiei on the tire 
r ran to the door of tin* shrine, cnwinwl 
ack again, phu-kiiig at the man's knee, 
is it? wiiat is thy froulde, Brother.^' 
n Bhagat, for the AmgMr’.v eyes were full 
that he could not tel!. 'Unless one of 
be in a trap —and none set tiaps here— - 
; go into that weather. Look, Brother, 
mremuf^h comes for slielter!' 
ir's anller.s clashed as he strotie into tlie 
■slusl against the grinning statue of KaJi. 
d them into Furun Hh:igat'.s direction and 
unea.sily, hissing through his half -shut 

iail Hail* said the Bhagat, snapping 
‘ Is this payment for a night’s lodging ? * 
cer pushed him toward the door, and as 
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he did so Purun Bhagat heard the sound of some- 
thing opening with a sigh, and saw two slabs of the 
floor draw away from each other, wliile the sticky 
earth below smacked its lips. 

‘Now I see,’ said Purun Bhagat. ‘No blame 
to my brothers that they did not sit by the fire 
to-night. The mountain is falling. And yet— why 
should I go?» His eye fell on the empty begging- 
bowl, and his face changed. ‘They have given me 
good food daily since — since I came, and, if I am 
not swift, to-morrow there will not he one mouth in 
the valley. Indeed, I must go and warn them below. 
Back there. Brother! Let me get to the fire.' 

The harasingh backed unwillingly as Purun 
Bhagat drove a pine torch deep into the flame, 
twirling it till it was well lit. ‘Ah! ye came to 
warn* me,’ he said, rising. ‘Better than that we 
shall do; better than that. Out, now, and lend 
me thy neck, Brother, for I have but two feet.’ 

He clutched the bristling withers of the ham, 
singh with his right hand, held the torch away witk 
,his left, and stepped out of the shrine into the 
desperate night. There was no breath of wind, 
but the rain nearly drowned the flare as the great 
deer hurried down the slope, sliding on his haunches. 
As soon as they were clear of the forest more of the 

Bhagat’s brothers joined them. He heard, though 

he could not see, the langurs pressing about him, 
an behind them the uhh / uhh ! of Sona. The rain 
matted his long white hair into ropes; the water 
splashed beneath his bare feet, and his yellow robe 

f-1^^ t»ody, but he stepped down 

steadily, leaning against the harasingh. He was no 
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longer a holy man, but Sir Piiriin DaH-;. K.C.I.E.. 
Prime Minister of no small State, a man ar< us(-.mni 
to command, {toiiiK out to save life. Down t!i.* 
steep, plashy path tln-y pourcti uH (nj^aihtT. ihr 
Bhagat ami his Irntthers, <hwii and down nil (hr 
deer’s feet dirked ami stiiinbleil ou (iu! wall of a 
threshing-floor, ant! he snorleti bee.mise he smelt 
Man. Now they wm; at the head of the one 
crooked village .street, and the Bhag.d lu>at with 
his crutdi on the Itarred wiiulow, of the id.u’.k- 
smith's house, as iii.s ttttrh hla/.e*! up in the ' helfei 
of the eaves. 'Up ami out !' c-ti.-d Puiun Hh.tg.it ; 
and he did not kmw his tnvn voice, for it w.is yr.as 
since he hatl spoken aloud to a juan. ' {‘he Jiiil fall-.' 
The hill i.s falling! Up anti <»uf . 4,h, you within ! ' 

'It is our Hljagat,' cried (he Jdarksnhth's wife. 
He stands among his beasts. Gather tin* little ones 
md give the call.' 

It ran from house to housi*^ wliilt^ the beasts 
iramped in the naiiow waiy, sujgeii ami itmidleti 
ound the Bhagat, am! Soiui puffed iinpatieiulv. 

The people huirital iiitti the street**—! hey were 
.omore than seventy souls all told— am! in the glare 
f the torches they saw their Bhagat holding bark 
he terrified fmrtmngh, while the monkeys ph»ck«-a 
iteously at his skirts, and Sona sat on hb hamiches 
nd roared. 

'Acros.s the valley ami up the next hill!' shmitei! 
uran Bhagat, ‘ Leave none !>t*liim! ! We follow ’ * 

^ Then the ijcopk ran as only I fill folk am run 
for they knew that in a landslip you must elimb 
f« the highest grouml across the valley. I hev 
fled, splaying through the little river at the bottom, 
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and panted up the terraced fields on the far side, while 
the Bhagat and his brethren followed. Up and up the 
opposite mountain they climbed, calling to each other 
by name — the roh-caU of the village — and at their 
heels toiled the big barasingh, weighted by the faffing 
strength of Purun Bhagat. At la-st the doer stopped 
in the shadow of a deep pine-wood, five hundred feet 
up the hillside. His instinct, that had warned him 
of the coming slide, told him he would bo safe here, 

Purun Bhagat dropped fainting by his side, for 
the chill of the rain and that fierce climb were 
killing him; but first he called to the scattered 
torches ahead, 'Stay and count your- numbers’; 
then, whispering to the deer as he .saw the lights 
gather in a cluster: ‘Stay with me. Brother. Staj 

_tffl-^I— go!’ 

There was a sigh in the air that grew to a mutter, 
and a mutter that grew to a roar, and a roar that 
passed all sense of hearing, and the hillside on which 
the villagers stood was hit in the darkness, and 
rocked to the blow. Then a note as steady, deep, and 
true as the deep C of the organ drowned everything 
for perhaps five minutes, while the very roots of the 
pines quivered to it. It died away, and the souni/ 
of the rain falling on miles of hard ground and grass 
changed to the muffled drum of water on soft earth 
That told its own tale. 

Never a villager — ^not even the priest — ^was bod 
CTough to speak to the Bhagat who had saved thea 
lives. They crouched under the pines and waitea 
till the day. When it came they looked across thi 
vaU^ and saw that what had been forest, and ter 
raced fields, and track-threaded grazing-ground waJ 
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one raw, rt'd, faa-sh:ipt‘(l smear, uitli a few trees 
flung head-dawn on iln- scarii. That svii r.ui hipji 
up the hill af (hair rafnj'a, tianmiiih; Inn k the little 
river, which httti in s|i!'.M,i iiui, a hju h 

coloured lake. Of the vilhisja. uf the la.ui ta the 
shrine itself, tuui llu* ftnesf hchiiuT was ita 

trace. For am- mile in wi.itli .uni two thi)iisuui 
feet in sheer depth the maiint.iin ,|<ie had enim* 
^away bodily, planed elean fioiii in-aii t.i heel. 

' And the viilaj^ers, ane Ty am*. tht.mph the 

wood to pnty hefan* their Hhaj,;. 11. I ijrv saw the 
hmingh stiuidin.t; ovei him, wha ti.d whm fli,*v 
came near, and tltev he.ttd the w.uling m 

the branche.s, iiml Stni.i ma.iiiini; up the lull; hul 
their BhuKat. was dead, sit 1114; ej..,-. j,js 

hack agaiast a tree*, his etuieh under his aimptt, 
and his face turned (i» the iimth-eaHi. 

The priest said; ' Hrhuid a mn.n !«• aitrj a tniraele, 
forinthis veryatfitnde mii'-a .ill .e. he- hunedt 

Therefore where he tanv is wd! hinid the irinpl.* 
to our holy man.' 

Ihcy hinll the temph* lu'fuie a yeai was <*m|ei|*'«. 
a little stone-anti .earth slnine aiid they ealled the 
hill the Bhagat's hill, and they wuiship Iheie with 
lights and thnvers and olteiings to this day. iiijt 
they do not know th.it the s.iiiit ui their worslnp 
is the kite vSir I*mun lJas,s, K C.IJ.-:., O.C.L,, llj.O . 
etc., once I'ritne Minister of the progiessi'w and' 
enlightened State of l^loliiniwalai atul honorary or 
corcespondiijg member of itmre Iwntsl and scietititj. 
societies than will ever do any goc»d in this world or 
the next. 


JEFF PETERS AS A PERSONAL MAGNET 

By O. Henry (William Sydney Porter) 

Jeff Peters has been engaged in as many scheme! 
for making money as there are recipes for cooking ria 
in Charleston, S.C. 

Best of all I like to hear him tell of his earlier day: 
when he sold liniments and congli cures on streei 
comers, living hand to mouth, heart to heart, witl 
the people, throwing heads or tails with fortune fra 
his last coin. 

‘I strack Fisher Hill, Arkansaw,’ said he, 'in a 
buckskin suit, moccasins, long hair, and a thirty^ 
carat diamond ring that I got from an actor ia 
Texarkana, I don’t know what he ever did witt 
the pocket-knife I swapped him for it. 

‘I was Dr Waugh-hoo, the celebrated Indian 
medicine man. I carried only one best bet just 
then, and that was Resurrection Bitters. It was 
made of life-giving plants and herbs accidentally 
discovered by Ta-qua-la, the beautiful wife of the 
chief of the Choctaw Nation, while gathering track 
to garnish a platter of boiled dog for the annual; 
com dance. 

'Business hadn’t been good at the last town, sol 
I only had five dollars. I went to the Fi.shcr Hil 
druggist and he credited me for half a gross of eight] 
ounce bottles and corks. I had the labels anJ 
ingredients in my valise, left ovw from the last town 
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.ife began to look rosy affcr 1 jn iin- | 

oom with the wafer uinnin.t; tn-m fin* .nu! tlv 

[eairrection Bifters liaiiig up mi Un- Ev fie 

ozen. 

.'Fake? No, .sir. ‘Mteic wa'^ fwi* riiili.ij**' woifij 
"fluid extract of < iticlidii.t aini u *l)uir\ w.iiiii of 
liline in that haif-pruss t»f EjffriN, I 'vr «'’<!<■ 
rough towns yeais affcs w.tnl.H mi,i 1,41,., 
r ’em again. 

'I hired a wagon fh.if mgh! an.! » t.iuium. rd 
Uing the bitters on Main Stie.-! l>i -hn Hill 
low, malarial town; un«l a loiujintiiKj bv|Mii!i. tn .i| 
eumocardiac itiili-scorbufic (onn was just w!i.t! 1 
ignosed the crowd as needing. 1 h,- ijateis f,iat!rd 
like sweetbreads-nn-loust at a vegei.n 1.411 dmnrf 
lad sold two do/.eii at titty e.-iits apim- wJieti | 
t somebody puli my coat tail. 1 knew what t!i.»i 
ant; so I climlasl down atui sneaknl a live iltdlar 
linto the hand of a man with .t tbu in.m sdvrt -.tar 
his lapel. 

"Constable,” .«iay.s !, "it 's a line inglit." 

"Have you got a city Jireii.e.” Jir .n-ki.. ”!n *cll 
! illegitimate <*ssenre nf sponja t!ml you ttaffer 
the name of medidtie ? ** 

"I have not," says E "! didn't kimw you had 
ty. If I can finti it to'imirruw' i 'U lakie tme (jjii 
t 's ncce»ry." " ' 

‘I ’U have to close you up till you do,*' *ay» fh« 
stable. 

[ quit selling and went hack to the hotel. | 
talking to the landlord about it, 

‘Oh, you won’t stand no idtcm in Ftidter I Id! ” 

I' he. “Dr Hoskiw*. the only doctor h«r, »» 
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a brother-in-law of the Mayor, and they won't aUow 
no fake doctor to practise in town.” 

‘“I don't practise naedicine,” says I, “I Vegota 
State pedlar’s licence, and I take out a city one 
wherever they demand it.” ^ 

‘I went to the Mayor’s office the next momina 
and they told me he hadn't showed up yet. They 
didn’t know when he 'd be down. So Doc Waugh 
hoo hunches down again in a hotel chair and lights 
a jimpson-weed regalia, and waits. 


By and by a young man in a blue neck-tie shpsi 
mto the chair next to me and asks the time. ' 

‘“Half-past ten,” says I, “and you are Andy 
Tucker. I 've seen you work. Wa.sn’t it you that 
put up the Great Cupid Combination package on 
the Southern States? Let’s see, it was a r.hili> ii 
diamond engagement ring, a wedding-ring, a potato 
masher, a bottle of soothing syrup, and Dorothy 
Vernon— all for fifty cents.” 

‘ Andy was pleased to hear that I remembered 
lum. He was a good street man; and he was more 
than that— he respected his profession, and he was 
satisfied with 300 per cent profit. He had plentj 
ot offers to go into the fflegitimate drug and gaxdeo 
seed busmess; but he was never to be tempted oj' 
of the straight path. • 

^ ‘I wanted a partner; so Andy and me agreed 
to go out together. I told him about the situatiol 
m fisher Hill and how finances was low on accoiml 
of the local mixture of politics and jalap. Andj 
had ]ust got m on the train that morning. He wai 
pretty low himself, and was going to canvass tht 
town for a few dollars to build a new battleship bj 
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popular subscription ut Euri'ka Spiiiii!',, St. wr 
' went out and s:it on (In* iwrdi ami !;tlkt *1 it ..vi r, 

* ‘The next monunf> at dcvt-ti iTt inck. wlifii f ua 
sitting there alfint*, an laicle Tmii ‘-Itnttif-; inti, tin’ 
; tiotel and asked for (in* doctor to mine and '^ee Jiide/- 
Banks, who, it seems, was Jlie mav.if and a Jim hi. 
sick man. 

; '“I 'm no doctor," savs L “Wiiv don'i von i;o 

and get the doctor.''" 

, '"Boss,” says 1 h\ "Ih.c Itoskius .on done 
' twenty miles in <!c fount ly I** •■■ee '.ome '.i' k jHfoie, 
He 's dc only doctor in de town, .tn.! li.mk . 

^ am powerful Iiud ott. He sent nu' to a\ ron t,, 
jplease, .suii, come." 

I ‘"As man to nntu." says I. " I il ♦{.» -iiid look Inm 
jover.” So I put a bottle of KeameMn.ii Hitters 
jin my pocket and goes up on the lull to the .M.ivoi 's 
jmansion, the finest house m town, wnh ,i ui.tioHird 
; roof and tw'o rast-iron dogs on the l.iwn 
‘This Mayor Banks was m lied .di hut hin whiskeo. 
andfeet. He was making mfetn.d iiossrs th.it u.ittld 
have had everybody in >an Ei.im isi o hiking lot the 
parks. A young man w.is standing by the In-d 
holding a cup of water. 

'"Doc,” .say.H tlie .Mayor. " ! *m .nUul sick. I Tn 
about to die. thm't you do nothing for me.'" 

‘"Mr Mayor." .says I. "1 ‘m nut a tegulir pre- 
ordained disciple of S. I.apnts, I never fw.k 
a course in a mt'dii al tadiege." s.iV'* 1. " I ‘ve jnst 
come as a feilow-nian to see if I euwhl fw of assis- 
tance.” 

'"I 'm deeply obliget!," says he. "iJoc Wangh- 
hoo, this Is iny nephew, Mr finldle. He liaji tiled 



